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RURAL  DISTRICT  OF  BINGHAM 


ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH 
FOR  THE  YEAR,  1952 

with  the  REPORT  of  the  CHIEF  SANITARY  INSPECTOR 
and  CLEANSING  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To/ 

The  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 

BINGHAM  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I beg  to  present  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1952,  along  with 
the  report  of  the  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector. 

Water  supply,  sewerage  and  housing  have  again  been  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  Council  during  the  year  under  review.  Fortunately 
of  these  three  bounties,  the  one  which  is  most  manifest  to  the  eye 
and,  perhaps,  most  gratifying  to  those  on  whom  it  is  conferred,  is  the 
one  in  which  most  progress  has  been  made.  If  housing  had  been 
relegated  to  the  same  position  in  the  order  of  national  priorities 
as  either  water  supply  or  sewerage,  there  would  have  been  a social 
upheaval . 

As  regards  water  supply  and  sewerage,  any  comments  I make  have 
regard  to  the  position  at  the  time  of  writing  this  report  and  not 
at  the  end  of  1952,  for  one  is  only  too  glad  to  forget  the  calendar 
in  writing  an  annual  report,  if  by  so  doing  one  can  include  a record 
of  progress. 

The  position  with  regard  to  water  supply,  where  only  the  tardy 
progress  of  the  works  already  started  stands  between  us  and  our 
objective,  is  that  although  some  progress  is  obvious,  the  forecast 
date  of  completion  keeps  receding.  This  curious  phenomenon, 
reminiscent  of  Wonderland,  raises  in  us  conflicting  emotions  and  tends 
to  keep  us  suspended  between  hope  and  despair. 

With  sewerage,  alas  I we  have  hardly  got  past  the  stage  of 
planning.  The  Bingham  and  Other  Parishes  Scheme  will  certainly  go 
forward  now,  but  permission  to  start  was  not  received  until  October, 
1952,  and  then  only  for  a part  of  the  scheme,  in  order  to  meet  the 
urgent  claims  of  new  housing.  We  have  to  put  up  with  this 
instalment  system  however  repugnant  it  may  be.  Like  other 
instalment  systems,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  cost,  and  it  is  wasteful 
of  time  and  effort. 

There  is,  then,  a reasonable  hope  of  next  year's  report 
recording  that  work  started  on  the  Bingham  sewerage  scheme  in  1953* 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  big  scheme  for  the  Western  part 
of  the  district.  Certainly  re-animation  came  with  the  Council's 
decision  that  Keyworth  could  no  longer  wait  for  a practical  outcome 
of  the  discussion  over  a joint  scheme  with  West  Bridgford,  but  the 
break  up  of  the  Council's  original  scheme  for  sewering  a number  of 
other  parishes  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  regretted.  While,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bingham  scheme,  half  a loaf  is  better  than  none,  the 
circumstances  are  not  parallel.  The  Keyworth  scheme  has  had  to  be 
planned  anew  and  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  instalment  of 
a fully  planned  scheme  for  the  wider  area. 

At  the  moment  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  possible  in  my  report 
for  1953 , with  a little  borrowing  from  the  following  year,  to  record 
the  commencement  of  works  here  too.  Jubilation  is  a word  not 
commonly  associated  with  the  installation  of  works  of  sewerage,  but 
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the  Council  might  have  been  excused  some  show  of  satisfaction  if 
they  had  "been  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  full  scheme  in  hoth  areas. 

So  wearisome,  however,  has  "been  the  struggle,  and  so  restricted  the 
attainment,  that  any  ceremonial  recognition  of  the  start  or  finish 
of  the  works  is  likely  to  he  forced  and  formal. 

Thus  the  pre-eminence  of  housing  in  the  National  programme 
received  emphasis.  Housing  is  having  to  carry  with  it  some  of  the 
load  of  sewerage  which  otherwise  might  have  remained  untouched  for 
a further  long  period.  Tidy  sewerage  schemes,  long  pondered,  and 
believed  to  he  the  best  from  the  engineering  and  economic  points  of 
view,  are  being  broken  up.  Is  housing  to  carry  the  financial  burden 
also?  And  are  the  urgent  needs  of  new  housing  estates  going  to 
settle  the  controversy  regarding  whether  sewage  works  should  be  small 
and  many,  or  large  and  few? 

In  our  disappointment  we  must  yet  acknowledge  the  difficulties 
of  the  times  and  try  to  keep  alive  the  f lame  of  hope  that  some  day 
the  era  of  frustration  will  pass  away.  It  is  only  natural  that 
those  who  suffer  these  prolonged  disappointments  should  give  vent  to 
their  feelings  and  confine  their  gaze  to  their  immediate  neighbourhood 
but  perhaps  I may  quote  a recent  answer  to  a parliamentary  question: 
The  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  (7th  July,  1953)  - Five 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  schemes  (of  sewerage)  were  authorised  to 
start  during  the  twelve  months  ending  on  31st  May, 1953?  at  a total 
capital  cost  of  £17i  million. 

The  district  was  free  from  any  important  epidemic;  even  measles, 
which  is  showing  a tendency  to  be  more  constantly  with  us,  was  not 
prominent.  There  is  nothing  disturbing  about  the  vital  statistics, 
which  more  than  maintain  their  favourable  position. 

I acknowledge  the  ready  help  of  my  colleagues  at  all  times  and 
thank  them  for  their  contribution  to  the  statistics  appearing  in  this 
report  and,  although  conventionally  out  of  time,  take  an  opportunity 
which  is  sentimentally  much  more  appropriate  now  than  next  year,  to 
express  my  sorrow  at  severing  my  connection  with  Mr. Kendrick,  with 
whom  I have  collaborated  most  happily  during  the  past  sixteen  years. 


I am, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
Yours  faithfully, 


Wm.  B.  Batson. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  OFFICERS , 1952 


Medical  Officer  of  Health 
Chief  Sanitary  Inspector 
Additional  Sanitary  Inspector 


W.B,  Watson,  L.R.C.P. , L.R.C.S. 

D.P.H. 

T. Allwood,  M.S.I.A.,  C.R.S.I. 
J.R. Clifton,  M.S.I.A.  A.R.S.I. 


Surveyor 


C.W. Kendrick,  Cert.R.S.I., 
M.I.Mun.A  Cy  E. 


STATISTICS , » 


Area  of  District...  ... 

Registrar-General’s  estimate  of 

resident  population  (including 
armed  forces)  mid-1952.  ... 

Census  population,  1951*  ••• 

Number  of  inhabited  houses  ... 

Rateable  value  at  31st  March,  1952. 

Product  of  penny  rate  per  annum 
at  31st  March,  1952...  ... 


. . .67>583  acres . 


. . • 21 ,130 
. . . 20,556 
. . . . 5 *580 
£118,211 

£457 


Live  Births  ...  ... 

Birth  Rate  (per  1.000  population) 

( corrected)  . . . 


Deaths  ...  ... 

Crude  Death  Rate  (per  1,000  population) 
Corrected  Death  Rate  (per  1,000 

population) 

Death  Rate  of  infants  under  one  year  of 
age  (per  1,000  live  births)  ... 

There  were  no  maternal  deaths. 


Total  M.  F. 

307  157  150 

15*6  (Eng.&  Wales  15*3) 
201  104  97 

9' 5 (Eng.&  Wales  11*3) 
8*4  - 

16  (Eng  c:  Wales  27*6) 


* The  population  figure  and  the  vital  statistics 
calculated  thereon  take  account  of  the  armed 
forces  stationed  in  the  area. 
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POPULATION 


The  figure  this  year  calls  for  no  comment.  If  a continued  rise  in 
the  figure  each  year  is  the  proper  thing  to  expect  and  hope  for,  we 
have  no  cause  for  disappointment.  In  a district  of  this  nature, 
however,  it  would  he  of  great  interest  to  know  exactly  how  the  net 
increase  is  made  up,  supposing  it  were  an  actual  number  and  not  an 
estimate.  One  would  like  to  think  that  it  testified  against  the 
"drift  from  the  countryside"  bogey,  but  I am  afraid  it  does  not. 

Rural  depopulation,  in  so  far  as  that  term  means  the  loss  of  workers 
on  the  land  and  in  rural  crafts,  seems  to  continue.  It  is 
possible  today,  in  one  or  two  of  our  less  accessible  hamlets  (which 
lack  modern  amenities)  to  find  cottages  awaiting  tenants.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  soil  draws  many  a townsman  outwards  to  manage  his 
own  small  holding  and  the  loss  of  rural  workers  is  more  than  offset 
(in  numbers)  by  an  increase  of  "dormitory  residents". 

BIRTH  R-^TE 


The  comparability  factor  has  been  left  at  the  same  figure  as  in 
1951  and  so  we  are  not  dependent  on  such  help  for  the  rise  of  0*4 
shown  in  the  table.  The  crude  rate  was  14*5 , compared  with 
14*0  in  1951. 

DEATH  RAT3 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  death  rate  is  the  lowest  recorded  in 
the  table,  whether  one  has  regard  to  the  crude  rate  or  to  the 
corrected  rate.  Obviously,  it  reflects  a favourable  year 
throughout  the  land.  Statistics  are  dangerous  things  to  handle 
and,  therefore,  one  must  be  careful  before  attributing  a low  death 
rate  to  the  salubrity  of  a district,  but  when  we  read  of  the  dire 
effects  of  fog  ("smog")  on  the  people  of  London  at  the  end  of  the 
ye  under  review,  we  have  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  life  in  the 
country,  even  if  some  of  the  amenities  are  lacking.  To  appreciate 
the  effects  of  that  terrible  visitation,  one  must  study  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  period  of  the  fog,  so  small  is  the  effect 
produced  on  the  annual  figures  for  such  a large  community  as  London. 

INFANT  MORTALITY 


Too  much  stress  must  not  be  put  on  the  local  figure  because  of  the 
statistical  weakness  attaching  to  this  rate  in  the  case  of  small 
populations,  but  one  is  free  to  rejoice  at  the  continued  fall  in 
the  national  rate,  in  spite  of  our  having  almost  reached  the  hard 
core  of  infant  mortality  - the  deaths  we  do  not  know  how  to  prevent. 

V/'ATER  5UFPLY 

Comments  with  regard  to  water  supply  have  already  been  made  in  the 
introduction  of  this  report.  During  1952,  extensions  of  mains  to  supply 
water  to  new  houses  were  duly  carried  out,  but  the  position  as  regards 
the  waterless  villages  and  those  farms  which  are  in  such  urgent  need 
of  water  showed  no  change.  Extensions  have  to  await  the 
development  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  water  undertakers,  now  under 
way,  for  augmenting  the  supply  available  to  all  water  users  in  the 
undertakers'  area.  In  the  meantime,  although  the  laying  of  branch 
mains  to  the  waterless  villages  has  not  yet  started,  the  high  level 
reservoir  on  Cotgrave  Y/olds  is  nearing  completion. 

I have  again  to  draw  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  farmers 
who  find  their  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  milk  production 
thwarted  by  the  lack  of  a piped  water  supply  of  good  quality.  At 
the  moment  there  is  no  sign  of  a change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  water  undertakers  and  if  this  policy  is  immutable,  these  farmers 


WATER  SUPPLY  (continued) 

will  have  to  wait  for  another  five  years. 

During  the  year  progress  was  made  in  the  preliminaries 
necessary  "before  local  water  resources  could  "be  utilised  at  Upper 
Broughton.  These  things  take  time,  "but  at  present  the  outlook 
seems  favourable.  The  report  of  the  Consulting  Engineers  is 
awaited.  This  will  show  whether  or  not  such  measured  optimism  is 
justified. 

The  distresses  caused  by  the  want  of  a piped  supply  of  good 
water  are  so  great  that  one  hesitates  to  appear  to  be  understating 
the  case  but,  apart  from  those  to  whom  the  water  is  now  accessible 
but  who  have  not  had  it  laid  on,  there  would  appear  to  be  only  about 
17°/0  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  who  do  not  have  a supply. 
Against  this  has  to  be  set  the  overwhelming  penalty  imposed  on  the 
waterless  villages  in  their  inability  to  build  any  houses,  the 
plight  of  the  farmers  and  the  ever  increasing  handicap  felt  by 
householders  who  have  either  no  water  or  a bad  water.  There  is, 
too,  the  troublesome  and  expensive  business  of  carting  water 
imposed  on  the  Council;  supplying,  after  all,  only  enough  to 
obviate  the  worst  effects  of  a scanty  supply  of  polluted  water. 

CARAVANS  AND  TEMPORARY  DWELLINGS 

Good  progress  has  been  made  with  the  establishment  of  a caravan 
site  under  the  control  of  the  Council,  details  of  which  appear  in 
the  report  of  the  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  The  remarks.  I made 
last  year  about  the  control  of  caravans,  and  how  a uniform  system 
throughout  the  country  must  await  the  building  of  sufficient  houses, 
still  hold  good.  Then  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  much  of  the 
controversy,  and  someof  the  appeals,  which  are  so  wasteful  of  time, 
especially  having  regard  to  the  relative  unimportance  of  such  cases 
in  the  affairs  of  local  government,  and  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
circumstances . 

I’he  success  of  the  Council’s  caravan  camp  is  gratifying  to  all 
who  have  struggled  to  bring  it  into  being,  but  the  very  success 
raises  other  problems  and  emphasises  the  need  for  a national  policy. 
In  project  it  looked  simple  - the  Council  would  provide  a site  and 
"squatters”  could  be  directed  thereto  so  that  eyesores  and 
nuisances  would  be  abolished  - but  soon  the  advantages  of  the 
Council’s  site  leads  to  full  occupation  and  not  only  do  the  Council 
find  themselves  unable  to  offer  an  alternative  to  squatter^ ,but  a 
waiting  list,  with  all  its  evils,  begins  to  appear  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  "outsiders"  qualifying  for  prior  consideration  by 
squatting  first  and  applying  afterwards.  They  will  be  the  more 
ready  to  do  this  if  they  have  been  prodded  by  other  local 
authorities  and,  so,  it  becomes  plainer  than  ever  that  the  control 
of 'oamps  and  caravans  should  conform  to  a national  policy  as  soon  as 
the  housing  situation  permits.  It  should  be  only  a policy* 
designed  in  part  to  restrict  the  opportunities  for  appeals,  and 
should  not  extend  to  the  imposition  of  standards  and  designs  and 
other  requirements  which  would  leave  no  scope  for  originality  on  the 
part  of  Local  Authorities. 


SEV/ER-iGE 

As  I have  indicated  in  the  introduction  to  this  report,  the  situation 
with  regard  to  sewerage  has  changed  considerably  since  I last  reported. 
Relief  at  the  prospect  of  having  one’s  most  urgent  worries  removed 
is  tempered  by  the  disappointment  that  the  full  schemes  are  not  yet 
under  way,  in  the  case  of  the  Bingham  scheme  merely  through 
postponement  of  permission  to  carry  through  the  complete  scheme 
right  away,  but  in  the  western  scheme,  because  the  scheme  of  the 
Council  has  never  received  the  approval  of  the  Ministry.  It  will 
be  cause  for  sober,  but  profound,  satisfaction  and  relief  when 
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SEWERuGE  (continued) 

Bingham  becomes  well  sewered  and  its  houses  all  connected  to  the 
new  system.  If  a piecemeal  procedure  had  to  he,  no  one  could  have 
disputed  Bingham’s  claim  to  priority. 

If  the  restrictions  of  a yearly  report  may  he  forgotten,  it 
can  he  said  that  the  preliminary  work  on  the  scheme  for  dealing  with 
the  sewage  from  the  new  Council  housing  estate  at  Bingham  is  about 
to  commence  and  that  the  same  intention  at  Keyworth  has  reached 
the  length  of  the  finished  plan.  Outside  the  two  original  schemes 
is  a localised  one  for  the  new  houses  at  Cropwell  Bishop,  where  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  colony  has  made  proper  sewering  and  sewage 
disposal  imperative.  Work  on  this  site  is  well  advanced. 

HOUSING 

The  following  figures  relating  to  the  year  1952  are  supplied  by 
the  Surveyor: 


Permanent  houses  completed  by  private  enterprise  - 18 

" ” ” ” local  authority  - 97 

Temporary  houses  completed  by  private  enterprise  - nil 
" " ’’  " local  authority  - nil 

Conversions  by  private  enterprise  resulting  in 

additional  family  units  - - 5 


Thebe  figures  compare  favourably  with  those  of  previous  years. 
Houses  built  by  the  local  authority  in  the  three  previous  years 
numbered:  1951?  66;  1950,  5k',  1949?  70.  There  are  still  many 

people  wanting  houses  but  the  position  is  easier  now.  The  word 
’’easier"  could  hardly  be  applied  to  the  work  of  the  Letting 
Committees  for  the  relative  claims  of  the  less  abvious  cases  take 
longer  to  consider.  It  would  be  impossible  to  assess  the 
situation  by  studying  a series  of  figures  showing  the  population 
of  the  district,  the  number  on  the  original  waiting  lists,  and  the 
numbers  of  houses  available,  old  and  new.  The  factor  which  would 
have  the  greatest  falsifying  effect  would  be  that  of  special 
allocation.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  compute  the  net  result 
of  special  authorisations  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  for  houses 
for  certain  classes  of  workers,  and  the  letting  of  these  houses  to 
these  special  workers,  some  of  whom  may  be  natives;  some,  residents 
over  a period  of  years;  and  some  drawn  in  from  outside. 

If  this  puzzle  is  bewildering  to  Members  of  the  Council  and 
Officials,  one  can  imagine  that  disappointed  applicants  find  it  not 
only  bewildering  but  embittering.  It  is  difficult  for  people 
whose  names  have  been  long  on  the  waiting  list  to  take  a detached 
view  of  the  erection  in  or  about  their  own  village  of  houses  in 
numbers  beyond  their  dreams, to  be  occupied  by  strangers.  Like  so 
many  more  social  problems  only  a nation-wide  easement  of  the 
shortage  - to  the  extent  of  a surplus  - will  bring  a solution. 

In  looking  ahead,  we  should  like  to  forget  the  bogey  of 
replacement.  One  can  understand  the  reluctance  of  those  people 
who  have  striven  so  hard  to  get  houses  built  to  face  the  prospect 
of  going  into  reverse,  for  that  is  what  it  seems  like  at  present. 
Important  as  is  the  need  to  pull  down  unfit  houses,  it  should  not  be 
undertaken  on  a big  scale  until  it  is  certain  that  the  net  increase 
of  houses  will  not  be  unduly  prejudiced.  The  question  of 
reconditioning  also  must  be  related  to  the  claims  of  new  houses  on 
labour  and  materials.  Thus,  both  of  these  measures  - demolition 
and  reconditioning  - which  had  become  possible  on  a considerable 
scale  before  the  war,  cannot  be  anything  but  sporadic  until 
re-housing  reaches  a better  position  as  regards  both  waiting  lists 
and  output  of  houses. 

• ^ 
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FOOD 

If  the  officla-l-s  of  a Public  Health  Department  failed  to  do  their 
duty  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the  need  for  the  hygienic 
handling  of  food  would  still  "be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those 
concerned  "by  the  ever  recurring  reports  in  the  newspapers  of  cases 
of  food  poisioning.  A question  which  is  hound  to  occur  to 
thinking  people  is:  why  is  food  poisoning  commoner  now  than  it  used 
to  he?  Conceding  that  it  is  commoner  and  not  just  more  often 
recognised  and  given  publicity,  the  reason  most  commonly  given  is 
that  communal  cooking  and  eating  spreads  the  effect  of  one  negligent 
act  over  a larger  number  of  people.  Another,  into  which  one  need 
not  go  deeply,  is  that  during  the  war,  the  importation  of  certain 
articles  of  food,  and  the  mixing  of  the  people  of  this  country  with 
people  from  other  countries,  introduced  a number  of  alien  food- 
poisoning germs  which  have  remained  with  us  through  the  medium  of 
carriers.  But  the  existence  of  another  possible  factor  is  being 
suspected:  that,  in  common  with  other  changes  known  to  occur  in  the 
relationship  between  man  and  microbe,  we  are  becoming  more 
vulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  the  germs  of  food  poisoning  or  the 
particular  germs  are  becoming  more  virulent.  This  hypothesis 
awaits  development;  my  reason  for  mentioning  it  is  that  if  it 
should  prove  true  it  will  serve  as  one  more  reason  why  food  should 
be  handled  hygienically.  If  anyone  needs  an  additional  stimulus 
there  is  always  the  awful  thought  of  the  consequences  of  a lapse, 
with  the  resources  of  science  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
identification  of  the  criminal.  Here  is  an  example:  on  31st  July, 
1953  s "the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Wakefield  said  at  a press 
interview,  "But  for  one  person's  bad  habits  and  slackness  over  hand- 
washing, this  outbreak  would  never  have  occurred."  This  was  in 
reference  to  a serious  outbreak  of  food-poisoning  in  which  two 
persons  had  died. 

Milk  remains  a food,  however  its  control  is  specialised. 

Today  the  district  councils  have  only  a small  part  to  play.  Their 
officials,  however,  have  the  opportunity  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
local  conditions  and  happenings  and  in  this  county  the  County 
Medical  Officer  is  good  enough  to  keep  the  District  Medical  Officers 
informed  of  the  results  of  sampling  for  -the  biological  test"  - in 
other  words,  for  tuberculosis.  These  reports  make  sad  reading  but 
are  in  accord  with  the  suspicions  aroused  through  common  observation. 
The  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  attestation  of  dairy  herds  is 
most  gratifying  and  we  can  confidently  .look  forward  to’  the 
eventual  elimination  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  but  in  the  meantime 
there  is  no  reason  why  more  should  not  be  done  by  producers  to  have 
the  tuberculous  cow  recognised  and  eliminated.  All  too  often  it 
disappears  only  after  the  laboratory  report  on  a bulk  sample  reveals 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  herd. 

At  present  pasteurisation  is  masking  the  incidence  rf 
tuberculous  infection  of  milk  and  minimising  its  effects,  but  such 
infection  still  takes  its  toll  in  the  more  rural  parts  where  milk  is 
consumed  raw.  it  was  said  at  one  time  that  pasteurisation  would 
slow  down  or  even  stop  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  but 
time  has  shown  this  prophecy  to  have  been  false  for  the  two  measures 
are  marching  in  step.  The  most  obvious  need  just  now  is  less 
reliance  on  official  control, with  the  operation  of  a scheme,  and  a 
more  purposeful  effort  to  "clean  up  the  herds"  through  the  exercise 
of  intelligent  observation  and  a ready  resort  to  the  help  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon. 

At  the  end  of  1952,  the  position  reached  in  Great  Britain  was 
that  39‘8^o  of  the  cattle  population  were  attested,  32*7%  in  England, 
58*1^o  in  Scotland,  and  59  in  Wales.  The  percentage  attained  in 
Nottinghamshire  at  the  end  of  1952  was  17*1'  In  the  section  of 
this  report  which  deals  with  water  supply,  I have  referred  to  the 
retarding  effect  on  progress  which  an  inadequate  supply  of  water  is 
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FOOD  (conti nue d) 

having,  farmers  being  unable  to  comply  with  the  prescribed 
requirements  for  the  attestation  of  herds  and  the  production  of 
designated  milk. 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASE 


The  following  table 
diseases  during  the 

shows  the  incidence 
year. 

, etc. , of  the 

notifiable 

Disease 

No tif ica  tions 

Isolated  in 
Hospi tal 

Deaths 

Scarlet  Fever 

22 

2 

— 

Measles 

37 

- 

- 

V/ho oping  Cough 

62 

1 

- 

Typhoid  Fever 

2 

2 

- 

Pneumonia 

- X 

- 

1 X 

Poliomyelitis 

1 

1 

- 

124 

6 

1 

Notification  of  pneumonia  is,  obviously,  incomplete. 

There  was  a comparative  freedom  from  measles  during  the  year 
but  whooping  cough  was  far  from  being  absent.  The  case  of  polio- 
myelitis occurred  in  an  adult  and,  although  not  fatal,  was 
moderately  severe.  The  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in 
sisters  , who  almost  certainly  became  infected  while  on  holiday 
abroad. 


Notification  is  still  unsatisfactory  - on  the  part  of  some 
doctors  only.  I have  commented  before  on  this  subject  but  have  not 
previously  mentioned  what  is,  perhaps,  a minor  consequence  but  an 
unpleasant  one  - a feeling  of  unreality  amongst  members  of  the 
Council,  who  are  expected  to  have  regard  to  these  figures,  but 
whose  local  knowledge  informs  them  better,  and  the  bringing  of 
discredit  on  statistics.  The  whole  question  of  notification  is  under 
consideration  at  present.  The  main  problem  is  how  to  get  as  much 
information  as  possible  about  the  incidence  of  disease  of  all  kinds, 
without  burdening  clinicians,  whose  pen  and  paper  distractions  are 
already  too  great. 


DIPHTHERIA  IMMUNISATION 


Number  of  Children  Immunised,  1947-1952 

No.  of 
children 
under  5 
immunised 
expressed 
as  a 

primary  Immunisations  percentage 

Private  of  the  Reinforcing 

Local  Auth’ty  Practitioners Totals births  of  Injections 

the  prev-  Local 


Year 

Under  5 

5-15 

Under  5 

5-15 

Under  5 

5-15 

ious  year 

Authty, 

Private 

1947 

217 

13 

76  X 

66 

1948 

211 

15 

- 63  x 

112 

1949 

143 

5 

91 

4 

234 

9 

77 

121 

10 

1950 

148 

6 

29 

1 

177 

7 

64 

124 

15 

1951 

134 

12 

87 

2 

221 

14 

80 

145 

14 

1952 

131 

14 

85 

4 

216 

18 

74 

211 

50 

No  figures  are  available  for  those  done  privately  before  the 
operation  of  the  National  Health  Service, 
x Local  Authority  only. 


PI  PH  THE  R LA  I MivIUN  I SA  TI  ON  (continued) 


Nothing  this  year  can  hide  the  fact  that  the  numbers  are 
decreasing.  The  only  consolation  is  that  it  is  not  a big  falling 
away.  We  now  have  the  anomaly  of  more  children  being  presented  for 
a reinforcing  injection  than  for  the  primary  course,  a peculiarity 
which,  of  course,  cannot  continue  for  long.  ¥e  are  all  convinced 
of  the  need  for  immunisation  but  the  situation  throughout  the 
country  just  now  with  regard  to  diphtheria  is  so  favourable  that  it 
is  more  difficult  than  it  was  to  carry  conviction  in  propaganda.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  some  places  there  have  been  outbreaks  of 
diphtheria  It  is  not  an  imported  disease  like  smallpox  and, 
therefore,  immunisation  is  our  chief  means  of  protection. 

The  Local  Health  Authority,  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility 
for  immunisation,  have,  since  19^-8,  used  the  District  Councils  as 
agents.  Overlapping  and  other  wasteful  effects  have  been  apparent 
and  a proposal  by  the  County  Council  is  at  present  before  the 
Ministry  for  their  original  scheme  under  the  Act  of  19^6  to  be  varied 
so  that  the  District  Councils’  immunisation  work  will  be  more 
comprehensive.  While  this  will,  we  hope,  increase  the  interest,  it 
is  inevitable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  activities  today, 
divided  duties  will  continue  to  have  a lowering  effect  on  the 
interest  of  officials,  the  County  Medical  Officer  on  the  one  hand 
because  of  his  remoteness  from  the  practical  work,  the  District 
Medical  Officer  because  the  ultimate  responsibility  is  not  his. 
Moreover,  there  will  remain  that  time-conauming  and  often  unnecessary 
procedure  of  transmitting  statistical  returns  to  the  Ministry  by 
stages,  thus  multiplying  the  number  of  persons  required  to  produce 
the  final  statement. 

TUBERCULOSIS 


Sixteen  cases  were  added  to  the  register  during  the  year,  compared 
with  twenty  the  previous  year.  No  known  significance  attaches  to 
this  reduction,  for  the  number  varies  curiously  from  year  to  year. 

The  outlook  with  regard  to  tuberculosis  is  hopeful  just  now,  but  we 
have  a long  way  to  go  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement 
in  our  preventive  work,  no.t  least  the  eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis,  which  continues  to  be  wide-spread  in  spite  of  the 
continuing  increase  in  the  number  of  attested  herds. 

As  I said  last  year,  the  aim  should  be  to  deal  with 
tuberculosis  as  we  do  with  some  other  infectious  diseases.  There  is 
still  a needless  penalty  imposed  on  the  general  public  through 
tenderness  towards  sufferers,  even  although  they  may  be  known  to  be 
in  an  infectious  state.  No  one  wants  to  add  to  the  burden  and 
misery  of  the  tuberculous,  but  sometimes  the  claims  of  the  healthy 
are  forgotten  - as  if  the  matter  were  analagous  to  that  of  the  sinner 
and  the  righteous  man. 

During  the  year,  the  Public  Health  (Tuberculosis)  Regulations 
were  revised,  with  a view  to  bringing  administrative  procedures 
into  line  with  advancing  knowledge  and  the  changes  brought  about  by 
the  National  Health  Service  Act.  But,  although  there  has  been  a 
little  saving  of  work,  the  position  is  still  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
will  remain  so,  as  long  as  there  is  such  divided  control.  There 
should  be  one  Authority,  and  only  one  Authority,  responsible  for 
the  control  of  tuberculosis.  If  this  were  brought  about  and  a 
greater  freedom  of  action  permitted,  we  should  not  require  to  cast 
such  wistful  glances  towards  antibiotics  and  other  remedial  agents 
in  the  eradication  of  the  disease. 

The  position  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  a County 
District  as  regards  tuberculosis,  has  always  been  invidious,  but  it 
is  more  so  now  than  ever.  The  mere  keeping  of  a register  and  the 
preferring  of  the  claims  of  tuberculosis  for  re-housing  whenever 
opportunity  permits,  give  little  scope  for  epidemiological 
aptitude  and  inclination.  If  he  does  more  than  this,  then  he  is 
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TUEERCULOSIS  (continued) 

exceeding  his  authority.  The  facile  answer  to  such  problems  today  is 
that  they  await  the  introduction  of  changes  in  local  government  for 
their  solution.  There  are  plenty  of  things  awaiting  these  changes 
which  are  not  vital  in  the  way  that  tuberculosis  is.  The  health  of 
the  people  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  a formula  which  appears  at 
present  to  be  beyond  reach,  and  which  in  any  case  is  being  considered 
more  from  the  administrative  or  academic  aspect  and  less  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  man  in  the  street  who  looks  to  receive  the 
practical  benefits.  There  is  nothing  obscure  or  difficult  about  the 
matter,  in  so  far  as  tuberculosis  is  concerned,  it  merely  requires  a 
reversion  to  the  autonomy  enjoyed  by  county  boroughs  before  194-8,  with 
increased  power  of  control  and,  admittedly,  any  access  of  clinical 
knowledge  and  skill  that  may  have  become  available  through  the  agency 
of  the  Hospital  Boards.  The  extension  of  the  county  borough  type  of 
administration  beyond  the  borders  of  county  boroughs  has  been  one  of 
the  main  difficulties  of  the  reformers  but,  so  far  as  tuber culosis 
is  concerned,  I am  sure  it  could  be  overcome  by  the  fusing,  for  this 
purpose,  of  the  appropriate  staff  attached  to  County  Councils  and 
district  councils.  Indeed  a determined  effort  with  tuberculosis  on 
common  sense  lines  might  point  the  way  to  the  solution  of  other 
difficulties  in  local  government,  the  discussion  of  which  never  gives 
us  even  a glimpse  of  a happy  solution  - if  there  is  one. 
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REPORT 
of  the 

CHIEF  SANITARY  INSPECTOR 
and 

CLEANSING  SUPERINTENDENT 


The  following  is  the  Tabular  Statement  required  to  he 
furnished  by  the  Sanitary  Inspector  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
under  Article  27(18)  of  the  Sanitary  Officers’  (Outside  London) 
Regulations,  1935* 

1952 


Inspections  Re-inspections 


Dwelling  Houses  948  321 
Rural  Housing  Survey  - 80 
Nuisances  215  349 
Disinfections  & Disinfestations  59  35 
Slaughter-houses  12  39 
Food  premises  319  245 
Factories  45  79 
Camping  Sites  29  137 
Miscellaneous  298 


1,905  1,285 


1.  Total  number  of  complaints  received  or  registered., 215 

2.  Total  number  of  inspections  made 3jl90 

3.  Total  number  of  notices  served  during  the  year: 


(a)  Informal 292 

(b)  Statutory , ...18 

A.  Total  number  of  notices  complied  with  during  the  year: 


a)  Informal 245 

b)  Statutory 18 


CAMPING  SITES 


Number  of  camping 
Number  of  caravans 

Number  of  licences 

FACTORIES 

Number  of  factories 
Number  of  factories 


ites  licensed. . . 
licensed  for  camping  ) 
purposes  in  the  area) 
refused. 


using  power . . . 
without  power 


3 

. « . 1 6 

3 

Number 
Inspe  cted 

...55  34 

...17  16 


72  50 


HOUSING 

Inspection  of  dwelling  houses  during  the  year: 

(l)  (a)  Total  number  of  dwelling  houses  inspected 

for  housing  defects  (under  Public  Health 
or  Housing  Acts.)  ...  948 

(b)  Number  of  inspections  made  for  the  purpose.  1,484 


HOUSING  ( co n ti nue d) 
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1.  Inspection  of  dwelling  houses  during  the  year  (continued) 

l 

(2)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  found  to  he  in  a 

state  so  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health 

as  to  he  unfit  for  human  habitation...  ...  3 

(3)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  (exclusive  of 

those  referred  to  under  the  preceding  sub- 
heading) found  not  to  be  in  all  respects 
reasonably  fit  for  human  habitation...  ..254- 

2 . Remedy  of  defects  during  the  year  without  service  of 

formal  notices 


Number  of  defective  dwelling  houses  repaired 
in  consequence  of  informal  action  by  the 
local  authority  or  their  officers...  H9 


3*  Action  under  Statutory  powers  during  the  year 


(a)  Proceedings  under  Sections  9 >10  and  16  of 
the  Housing  Act,  193&~ 

(1)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  in  respect  Of 

which  notices  were  served  requiring  repairs. 5 

(2)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  which  were 
rendered  fit  after  service  of  formal 

notices...  ...  ...  ...  3 

( "b)  Proceedings  under  Public  Health  Acts  • 

(1)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  in  respect  of 

which  notices  were  served  requiring 
defects  to  be  remedied 

(2)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  in  which 

defects  were  remedied  after  service  of 
informal  notices:- 

a)  by  owners  or  occupiers... 

b)  by  Local  Authority. 


( c ) Proceedings  under  Sections  11  and  13  of 
the  Housing  Act,  1936~* 

(1)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  in  respect  of 

which  Demolition  Orders  were  made. 

(2)  Number  of  dwelling  houses  demolished  in 

pursuance  of  Demolition  Orders. 

(3)  Informal  action. 


13 


10 

3 


. . .nil 

. . . 1 
• . . • 2 


( &)•  Proceedings  under  Section  12  of  the 
fusing  Act,  193^ 

.1)  Number  of  separate  tenements  or  underground 
rooms  in  respect  of  which  Closing  Orders 
were  made.  ...  ...nil 

(2)  Number  of  separate  tenements  or  underground 
rooms  in  respect  of  which  Closing  Orders 
were  determined,  the  tenement  or  room 
having  been  rendered  fit...  ...nil 


CONVERSIONS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 1936,  Section  1+7, 
the  Council  make  a grant  of  up  to  £10  or  half  the  cost  (whichever  is 
the  least)  towards  the  cost  of  converting  earth  closets  to  water 
closets.  During  1952,  26  conversions  to  water  closets  were  carried 
out. 
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INSPDCTION  .»ND  SUPERVISION  OF  FOOD 

Milk  Supply  Distributors  Dairies 


Number 

on 

register  at  end  of  year 

4 

1 

Number 

of 

inspections  during  the  year 

102 

49 

Number 

of 

defects  or  unsatisfactory 

conditions  found  ... 

nil 

nil 

Number 

of 

defects  or  unsatisfactory 

conditions  remedied.  ... 

nil 

nil 

Milk  (Special  Designations)  (Pasteurised  and  Sterilised) 

Regulations,  1949 

Number  of  licences  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year 
for  the  sale  of: 

(a)  Pasteurised  Milk.  ...  5 

(b)  Sterilised  Milk  ...  3 

Milk  (Special  Designations)  (Raw  Milk)  Regulations,  1949 

Number  of  licences  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year 
for  the  sale  of:- 

(a)  Tuberculin  Tested  Milk.  ...  4 

(b)  Accredited  Milk.  ...  nil 

Particulars  of  any  action  taken  under  Regulation  20  of  the 

Milk  and  Dairies  Regulations,  1949 

nil 


Meat  Inspection 


Number  of  slaughter  houses  licensed  at  the 
end  of  the  year...  ... 

Number  of  licences  revoked  during  the  year 
Number  of  inspections  of  slaughter  houses 
Number  of  defects  or  unsatisfactory 

conditions  observed.  ... 


nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 


Inspection  of  Food  and  Food  Premis  es 

Total  number  of  inspections  of  shops, stalls, 
vehicles  or  places  where  food  is  sold  or  prepared  ...245 
Number  of  defects  found . ...  ...  4 

Number  of  defects  remedied.  ...  ...  12 


Ice  Cream 

Number  of  premises  registered  for  the  sale  and 
storage  of  ice  cream.  ...  ...  30 

Number  of  premises  registered  for  the 
manufacture,  storage,  and  sale  of 
ice-cream. . . ... 

Number  of  registrations  refused. 


• • • 


• • • 


nil 

nil 


INSPECTION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  FOOD  ( continued) 


Foodstuffs  condemned 

Nature  of  Foods  Reason  for  Weight 

Condemned  Condemnation  ( in  lbs) 


Tins 


Apricot  Jam 
Evap.  Milk 
Cherries 
Plums 

Minced  Beef  Loaf 

Grapes 

Garden  Peas 

Spaghetti 

Toma  toes 

Dressed  Crah 

Mincemeat 

Luncheon  Meat 

Sieved  Apple 

Rhuha  rh 

Strawberries 

potatoes 

Damsons 

Baked  Beans 

Peaches 

Pineapple  Slices 
Mandarin  Oranges 
Sardines 
Pork 

Sliced  Bacon 
Raspberries 
Herring  Roe 
Fruit  Salad 
Crushed  Pineapple 
Tuna  Fish 
Apple  Pudding  ' * 
Grape  Fruit 
Lobster  * * ' 

Stewed  .Steak 
Blackberries  - 
Carrots 
Cooked  Ham 
Pilchards 
Sheeps  Tongues 
Corned  Beef 
Steak  Pudding  ■ 
Blackcurrants  • • 


Blown 

it 

it 

n 

•t 

it 

it 

it 

it 

it 

u 

it 

it 

ii 

it 

it 

ii 

ii 

it 

it 

ii 

tt 

tt 

it 

ii 

it 

tt 

tt 

ii 

li 

II 

tt 

It 

li 

It 

tt 

II 

tt 

ii 

II 

tl 


164 

62 

12 
I -1  1 


13 

8 

1 

70# 

j_ 

A 

1 

27 

7 

2 

8 

8i 

b- 

28^ 

If 

5 

4 

5 
3 
2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

i_ 

2 

12 

3 

2 

8 

2 

1 

20 

73 

3 


Turkey 

Putrefaction 

Iki 

Herrings 

ii 

230 

Chocola  tes 

Da  ma  ge  by  wa  te  r 

16 

Chuckles 

Moul  dy 

7 

Rice 

i! 

139 

Margarine 

Damaged  by  mice 

1 

2 

HATER 

It  was  necessary  to  contract  to  supply  water  three  times  per  week  to 
the  houses  in  the  parishes  of  Granby , I, angar-cum- Barns tone, Kinoul ton, 
Hickling  Pastures , Co tgr a ve , Fla wbo rough, El ton,Flintham,Aslo ckton, 
Thoro ton, Shelton  and  Widmerpool. 


Water  was  also  supplied  to  isolated  houses  in  several  other 
parishes  and  standpipes  are  provided  at  Colston  Bassett ,Langar, 
Orston  and  Cotgrave. 
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SCAVENGING 

A fortnightly  collection  of  household  refuse  was  maintained  in 
the  district  with  the  exception  of  isolated  houses. 

A weekly  collection  of  pail  closets  was  maintained. 


Pan  and  Cesspool  Emptying 
Work  done  during  the  year  1952: 


3 Vehicles 

Number  of  pans  emptied 

*'  “ loads  of  nightsoil  ... 

Totals 

116,012 

609 

Weight 

tons 

1,795 

Number  of  cesspools  emptied 

” ” loads  from  cesspools.. 

440 

1,020 

2,560 

Mileage  ...  ... 

22,300 

Number  of  pans  per  week 

2,231 

Refuse  Collection 

3 Vehicles 

Number  of  dustbins  emptied  ... 

" loads  of  refuse  ... 

213,720 

1,835 

5,505 

• • • • • • 

36,094 

Number  of  dustbins  per  week  ... 

4,110 

RATS  AND  MICE  DESTRUCTION  ACT,  1949 

Details  of  treatments  carried  out 
Operator  during  the  year  1952: 

by  the  Council’ 

s Rodent 

Premises  inspected  ... 

Re-visits ...  ... 

1,646 

3,420 

Infestations  Treated: 

Premises  where  the  Council  have 

contracts . . . 
Private  houses  ...  ... 
Business  premises  ...  ... 
Council  properties  ... 

nil 

379 

73 

18 

Estimated  number  of  rats  killed. 
Number  of  bodies  recovered  ... 

2,385 

1,05S 

